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THE PLASMA THEORY. (1) 
By E. J. DiIncwa... 


In this paper I propose saying something about the theory 
which hypothecates the existence of a mediumistic power for 
producing “ plasma” which in turn acts as the basis for the so 
called physical phenomena of spiritualism. The power, or ecto- 
plasy, as Myers called it, borrowing from Ochorowicz, consists, 
to use his definition, in the faculty “ of forming, outside some 
special organism, a collection or reservoir of vital force or of 
vitalized matter, which may or may not be visible, may or may 
not be tangible but which operates in like fashion as the visible 
and tangible body from whence it is drawn.” 

This hypothesis has recently received a great impetus through 
the experiments conducted with the mediums, “ Eva C.’’, Kath- 
leen Goligher, Stanislawa P., Willy S., and a few others. Before 
the earlier experiments with “ Eva C.” which were conducted 
by Mme. Alexandre Bisson, the word “ plasma” was not often 


1. For the purposes of this paper I am assuming the objective existence of 
that substance which has been called plasma or ectoplasm. My use of the term 
will be retrospective ; and will embrace phenomena to which this term was not 
commonly applied. I wish it to be distinctly understood that I am in no way 
committed either to a belief in the plasma or in the theories which have been 
built upon its alleged existence. 
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used. Mme. Bisson herself still calls it, “la substance,’ and 
3aron von Schrenck-Notzing styles it ideoplasma or teleplasma 
whilst others prefer the name ectoplasma. Whatever name we 
may choose for the substance the meaning of the word is clear. 
It is that substance which, it is said, extrudes itself from the 
bodies of certain persons, and which has various properties which 
we must consider in the course of the following pages: 

Firstly, then, what is the nature and general appearance of 
the plasma? In order to answer this question intelligently it 
must be understood that there are apparently many different 
kinds of “ plasma”. I do not know whether the plasma of today 
has any relation to the “ third force ’’ which, according to Proclus, 
souls have inherent in their being and which possesses the power 
of moving objects, but at any rate the modern substance is cred- 
ited with such powers to an unusually high degree. In the early 
days of the spiritualistic movement little was heard of any sub- 
stance which was comparable to what we now mean by the 
plasma. The perisprit in the sense that Kardec used the term 
was certainly something similar. According to the French 
authority this perisprit was a kind of semi-material, fluidic en- 
velope which served as a link between soul and body. Its subtile 
matter was not rigid and compact like an ordinary physical body, 
but flexible and expansible, lending itself to all sorts of strange 
metamorphoses according to the will which exerted pressure 
upon it. On certain occasions this perisprit was conceived as 
becoming visible, tangible and solid, thus acting in every way 
as ordinary matter is expected to do. In addition to the influence 
the perisprit was supposed to exert upon physical matter, a sort 
of universal fluid was hypothecated which was used in con- 
junction with the perisprit for producing physical phenomena. 
No phenomenon, it was said could be produced through the 
perisprit alone. ‘The mediumistic “ fluid”’ had to be combined 
with the universal * fluid” in order to produce the results. The 
“spirits”? drew the vital fluid from the medium and the phe- 
nomena were produced after the vital fluid was suitably mingled 
with the universal fluid, which presumably belonged rather to 
the spiritual than to the material world. A medium was nec- 
essary for production of phenomena in order (a) to supply the 
vital fluid and (b) to assist the spirits by an attitude of mind 











= 
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favorable to a withdrawal of the fluid from the body. Occasion- 
ally phenomena could be produced against the will of the medium 
but generally speaking the co-operation of the medium was de- 
sirable and even necessary. 

We know of few instances prior to the beginning of the 
twentieth century of this perisprit or mediumistic emanation 
being observed. Its existence was affirmed by occultists but any 
sort of. proof which would satisfy even the least cautious ob- 
server seemed to be lacking. It may be thought that the luminous 
clouds and nebulous hands obServed by Sir William Crookes 
during his sittings with D. D. Home, and also noticed round 
Stainton Moses may have been of a teleplastic nature. It is 
probable that if the plasma has any existence in fact, these ap- 
pearances may have been the commencement of an activity, which, 
if continued in a certain way, might have eventually become the 
material substance which is now usually implied when the term 
plasma is employed. It is this partially solid and (occasionally 
wholly solid) material which has received the name of plasma, 
a term which in some quarters has been somewhat extended to 
embrace a rather wider field than the actual material itself. 

We must now proceed to examine a few examples of mediums 
who are capable of producing the plasma, and then we shall be 
able to get some idea as to its character and general appearance. 
The first sensitive whom I shall notice and whose phenomena 
seem associated with the production of the plasma is M. 
“Meurice”’, a medium with whom Maxwell and Richet had 
several sittings. His chief form of mediumistic activity lay in 
telekinesis which in his case consisted of the movement of small 
objects without contact. Placing his hands above the object 
to be moved, he would make a few passes and after a time 
it would begin to move or jump, following his hands. It was 
exactly as if a hair had been attached to the object and was 
fastened to his fingers, and Dr. Maxwell one day noticed an 
appearance like a ray of light or filament of gossamer which 
connected M. “ Meurice’s”’ fingers with the box which was being 
moved. He passed his own hands around the box and all over 
the medium’s hands and arms, but felt nothing, so concluded that 
what he had seen was due to an ocular illusion. M. “ Meurice”’ 
himself admitted that when about to attempt to move something, 
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a sheath of filaments seemed to pass from his fingers on to the 
object of experimentation. On one occasion Dr. Maxwell heard 
a noise as of the rubbing of a hair during a sitting and M. 
“Meurice” frequently said that his hands seemed full of hair, 
a feeling which he variously described as a spider web sensation, 
as if his fingers were covered with a kind of cobweb. After 
many of the experiments M. “ Meurice”’ appeared to be very 
exhausted ;. he occasionally fainted and suffered from violent 
gastric attacks. 

I do not propose to examine here the genuine or fraudulent 
character of these phenomena. For my present purposes | am 
assuming that the telekinesis was genuine and that the thread 
seen by Dr. Maxwell was a form of mediumistic emanation from 
the sensitive’s fingers. In this case, then, we have a semi-material 
link existing between an object and the medium, and it is either 
through or by this link that sufficient contact is established to 
move the object in question. The terms ‘“ movement without 
contact ’’ are merely descriptive. They mean in essence ‘ move- 
ment without apparent contact.” It is only the miracle hunters 
who want movement without any contact. No true psychical 
researcher ever expects to find objects moved without any contact 
or tables floating in the air without any support. It is the form 
of contact which is of importance, and which constitutes one of 
the great problems connected with the physical phenomena. In 
this case the form seemed to be a semi-material ray or line of 
force which only upon rare occasions becomes visible. The ex- 
istence of such lines of mediumistic force would have remained 
ambiguous had it not been for the classic series of experiments 
by Ochorowicz with the young Polish medium Mlle. Tomezyk. 
The importance of these sittings has been overlooked mainly on 
account of their having been published in periodicals and thus not 
being easily accessible. The phenomena presented by Mlle. 
Tomezyk were of varying kinds, but the series which are of 
importance for our present purpose were almost identical with 
those demonstrated by M. “ Meurice.’’ In this case, however, 
objects, besides being moved, were actually levitated, and a long 
series of photographs were obtained showing many aspects of 
these remarkable phenomena. Again as before the existence of 
threads was suspected, and later such were actually seen and 
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photographed. The filaments or “rigid rays” as Ochorowicz 
named them proceeded from various parts of the medium’s 
fingers and joined the object to be levitated. It was compara- 
tively easy to arrange photographic conditions so that the rays 
were visible and it was still easier to photograph the thinnest 
material filaments known and to compare the results. These 
showed that the rigid rays were not comparable to any known 
substance and to many persons proof as to the genuineness of the 
manifestations seemed to have been fully obtained. 

In the case of Mile. Tomezyk as in that of M. “ Meurice”, 
filaments of semi-material substance seem to have been extruded 
from the fingers and by means of these threads telekinetic phe- 
nomena were obtained. At the time of the experiments Mlle. 
Tomezyk was in a poor state of health and the phenomena ap- 
peared to be obtained at the cost of a good deal of strength, 
the medium, like M. “ Meurice” being often very exhausted 
after the sittings. It will be remembered how Sir William 
Crookes remarked the extreme fatigue which D. D. Home ex- 
hibited after a successful séance and the same effect has been 
noticed in many other mediums. Evidently the extrusion of the 
“plasma” is accompanied by a certain amount of physical and 
nervous tension, the medium, after the sitting feeling that vital 
force has been drained away from him. The same thing was 
also noticed in the case of Eusapia Palladino, where the medium 
showed signs of extreme prostration at the conclusion of a séance 
at which many phenomena had appeared, and Mme. d’Espérance 
reports the same sensations as occurring after her sittings for 
materialization. The best example, however, of a medium who 
extrudes plasma is undoubtedly ‘“ Eva C” as she is called, the 
famous Marthe Béfaud of the Villa Carmen experiments. At 
these sittings which took place at the residence of a General and 
Mme. Noel in Algiers, about 1905, it was said that a materialized 
“ spirit’ appeared who called itself Bien Boa and who was photo- 
graphed by more than one camera. Although the evidence for 
the supernormal in the case is weak (Marthe herself confessed 
to fraud) many persons still believe in the genuine character of 
the performance, and some of the descriptions of the phenomena 
recall what others have said concerning the appearance of the 
plasma. For example one witness avers that: 
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On Thursday, August 3rd, a few days before Professor Richet’s 
arrival, a most interesting phenomenon was forthcoming. Marthe 
was alone in the cabinet on this occasion. After waiting for about 
twenty-five minutes Marthe herself opened the curtain to its full 
extent and then sat down in her chair. Almost immediately-—with 
Marthe in full view of the sitters, her hands, head, and body dis- 
tinctly visible—we saw a white diaphanous looking thing gradually 
build itself up close to Marthe. It looked first of all like a large 
cloudy patch near Marthe’s right elbow, and appeared to be attached 
to her body; it was very mobile, and grew rapidly both upward and 
downward, finally assuming the somewhat amorphous appearance 
of a cloudy pillar extending from about two feet above the head 
of Marthe to her feet. I could distinguish neither hands nor head; 
what I saw looked like white fleecy clouds of varying brilliancy, 
which were gradually condensing, concentrating themselves around 
some—to me invisible—body. (1) 





Prof. Richet himself, who was present at the séances, noticed 
the same vague amorphous shapes and says that not only the 
face of Bien Boa is indistinct and flou, but also the outlines of 
the drapery are cloudy and vapory, forming a marked contrast 
with the precise and hard limits of a material handkerchief which 
was around the body of Aisch, Marthe’s companion in the 
cabinet. After the “ confession”’ of Marthe and the consequent 
cessation of the Algiers sittings, little was heard of Marthe 
séraud till 1909 when she began giving sittings for material- 
ization in Paris. We cannot here survey the field of Eva's 
mediumistic activities from 1909 until 1921. She has been 
studied in Paris, Munich, London and elsewhere and at each 
investigation the “ plasma ’”’ has been observed. In “ Eva C,” it 
takes a variety of forms. The appearance of the phenomena is 
usually heralded by a copious flow of thick, white saliva, which 
often seems as if it were self-luminous, although it is doubtful 
whether this is the case. The plasma itself differs considerably 
both in color and solidity. In its more gaseous form it often 
resembles nebulous smoke, and when liquid is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish from saliva. It then appears in spots and patches 
of flocculent substance, and when these coagulate they resemble 


1. Annals of Psychical Science, 1905, II, 305. 
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a cream cheese, which besides being white is sometimes light 
gray in color. ‘To the touch this mass once felt to the present 
writer exactly as if he were feeling a piece of soft cream cheese 
encased in a transparent film or sheath, no particle of the sub- 
stance adhering to the fingers. In its more solid form the plasma 
assumes a variety of aspects. Flat, whitish, yellowish or grayish 
disc-like objects are common as also are white veil-like appear- 
ances and white and gray strips. Less familiar phenomena 
consist of pieces of mouse gray tissue, or membrane and elastic 
cords which sometimes connect the medium’s hands and fingers 
together. Occasionally white pointed objects like pieces of candle 
protrude from the mouth of the medium, and the ends often 
resemble rude finger tips, the nail being represented by a tri- 
angular mark on the surface of the substance. The heads and 
hands produced by this medium vary greatly from what look 
like rude chalk drawings to quite artistic colored productions 
which seem as if they had been actually printed. Very rarely 
the materialization is alleged to have been so perfect that actual 
hair has been obtained and on one occasion a photograph was 
secured of a small picture of a woman surrounded by a mass of 
black hairy substance, which felt stiff and fibrous to the touch. 
These “ pictures”’ and “drawings” often look as if they had 
been cut out of paper or some soft material and creases where 
they have been folded are occasionally observed. At other times 
the basis for the production resembles white membrane or gristle 
rather than paper, the picture being seemingly transferred to it. 
The hands, which usually are flat and more like white gloves 
than human members are said to have occasionally filled out 
before the eyes of the spectators and to have become perfect 
human hands in all respects. Similarly the heads although usually 
flat picture-like objects, are said to become at times plastic and 
solid, so that the bones of the skull can be felt and the hair 
ruffled. 

The plasma then, in the case of “ Eva C”’ is usually visible, 
tangible and more usually solid than liquid. It is quite possible 
that the plasma exists in many forms. Indeed when we come 
to consider that associated with Kathleen Goligher, we shall see 
that it is very different from the variety exhibited by “ Eva C”. 
In the latter case, the plasma may, in its early stages at least be 
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gaseous and invisible, only becoming solid at a later stage of its 
transient existence. In the case of Stanislawa P. the plasma 
was not of such a highly developed character as that presented 
by “Eva C”. Veil-like masses, rude pseudo-hands and large 
strips of white substance constitute the principal phenomena but 
the series of sittings was not long enough for us to be able to 
draw any conclusion of value. The same must be said of the 
Countess Costelviecz and the young Austrian, Willy S. who 
presents phenomena similiar in character to those of “ Eva C.” 
but in a less developed form. 

We now turn to Miss Kathleen Goligher of Belfast whose 
levitation phenomena are too well known to need any description 
in this place. In his last book, The Psychic Structures at the 
Goligher Circle, Dr. W. J. Crawford relates his recent experi- 
ments with the medium, and reproduces a few of the extra- 
ordinary series of photographs which he has obtained by flash- 
light. The plasma, according to the writer, is usually quite 
invisible in the case of Miss Goligher and it is only under certain 
conditions that it can be photographed. It forms rods and 
“psychic cantilevers’, which projecting from the body of the 
medium, levitate the table and rap upon the floor of the séance 
room. In the photographs the plasma is seen extruding from 
the medium and tipping the table and lying about on the ground. 
As far as I know Dr. Crawford had not succeeded in obtaining 
any photographs when the plasma was in a state of full stress, 
as the shock was said to be too great for the medium at that 
time. The photographs all show the plasma in an unstressed 
state, and in many respects closely resemble some of “ Eva C’s”’ 
productions. Generally speaking it consists of white and dark 
colored strips, rolls and heaps of material like cotton wad or 
muslin which are seen about the medium’s feet and hanging from 
beneath the table. In one unpublished photograph the plasma 
is seen beneath the table in the form of a long strip of white 
substance like animal membrane which bears a curious resem- 
blance to some of the white tissues photographed on the French 
medium. In one of Crawford's early photographs a sort of white 
transparent pillar of gaseous material is seen rising into the air, 
so it would seem that this plasma also is found sometimes in a 
gaseous condition. The rods of plasma appear to be wonderfully 
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flexible and to adapt themselves readily to the kind of work 
demanded of them. They possess many degrees of hardness, and 
the gripping ends are occasionally tangible and solid, although 
invisible in the dim red light. Near the medium in the region 
of her ankles (from which it seems the rods proceed) nothing 
solid can be felt, but the hand encounters a flow of cold, clammy, 
disagreeable spore-like particles, which pass outward from the 
medium and presumably are an essential part of the rod, since 
interference with them stops the phenomena. The ends of the 
rods can be felt more easily. An observer describes his sensa- 
tions after handling one of these ends. He says that his gloved 
hand received the impact of a nearly circular rod-like body flat 
at the end. The edges at the end were blunt, serrated and slightly 
rough like very fine emery paper. Again in another case Dr. 
Crawford says he felt the plasma pressing over the sole of his 
boot like a flat, thick, pancake, and on another occasion a wooden 
rod he was holding came into contact with something “ soft, 
dense, plasmic, half solid, half liquid.” 

It will be remarked that there are several striking differences 
between the plasma of what I might call the “ Eva” school of 
mediumship and the Goligher school. In the former case the 
plasma is usually visible, tangible, not peculiarly sensitive to light 
and with the faculty of forming hands and faces, arms, feet, 
and sometimes full forms. In Miss Goligher’s case the plasma 
is usually invisible, only partly tangible, excessively sensitive to 
light and with the faculty of forming rigid rods and beams 
capable of bearing great strains and stresses. What form of 
matter or force it can be which, whilst invisible and intangible 
can support a table on which a man is seated, is difficult to con- 
ceive, and the solution will not be reached until many more 
opportunities for investigation are permitted. 

We have seen in the course of the preceding remarks what 
various observers have said concerning the appearances and 
tactile sensation experienced when feeling the plasma. We must 
now pass to a consideration of what is said concerning its place 
of origin in and exit from the medium’s organism. In early days 
it was thought of vaguely as “ proceeding from the medium,” 
and as it was nearly always invisible, we cannot blame the ob- 
servers for their ignorance of its movements. When in the case 
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of “Eva C” the plasma became a visible, tangible, substance, 
its mode of egress from the medium’s body was able to be 
observed with greater accuracy. We cannot say, whether the 
plasma has any standard route, if I may put it so, for its exit 
from the bodies of mediums. At present all we can do is to 
note the parts in each medium from which it seems to originate 
and compare similar phenomenon in as many other cases as pos- 
sible. Beginning then with the case of “ Eva C” it appears that 
the plasma usually proceeds from the mouth, especially from 
between the teeth and gums, from the nose, nipples and vagina 
and occasionally from the navel, armpits, sacral region and finger 
tips. With Stanislawa P. the plasma was mostly observed pro- 
ceeding from the mouth but few experiments have been made to 
ascertain the precise point of issue in Continental mediums. 
With Miss Goligher, Dr. Crawford prepared a series of experi- 
ments which are of the greatest interest. Unfortunately in his 
last book, he merely hints at the solution at which he had arrived 
and omits those photographs which support his conclusion. 
Having become convinced that his medium extruded a quantity 
of plasma in order to produce her phenomena he set about en- 
deavoring to discover from what part of her body it proceeded. 
In an ingenious series of tests with the help of carmine and a 
solution of methylene blue, for details of which the book should 
be consulted, Dr. Crawford proved to his own satisfaction that 
the plasma issued for the most part from the genitals, proceeded 
down the legs to the feet thence issuing as rods into the seance 
room. In the unpublished photographs further details can be 
seen it being clear that, as in the case of “ Eva C”’, the plasma 
not only proceeds from the reproductive organs, but also issues 
from the breasts, these often becoming hard and full in both 
mediums. 

We have seen above what various observers have said con- 
cerning the appearance of the plasma and its place of origin in 
the body of the medium. Our next step will be to consider 
briefly a few of the facts that have been gleaned concerning the 
actual nature of the substance itself. (1) 

In the case of “ Eva C”’ one or two attempts have been made 


1. I refrain from saying anything about the observations in England as 
the report upon “ Eva C.” is not yet published. 
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to retain a portion of the materialized substance but without 
success. On November 11, 1910, Baron von Schrenck brought a 
small metal porcelain lined box into which a materialized finger 
entered and executed a few shaking movements. The lid was 
immediately closed and after the sitting two pieces of human 
skin were found inside the box. These products did not appear 
to differ in the least from the ordinary histological structure of 
human skin but the Baron failed to find any defect upon either 
“Eva's” hands or feet at the conclusion of the sitting. On 
another occasion a German doctor attempted to seize a portion 
of a materialized product but failed to hold it and Mme Bisson 
reports that she has also tried to persuade the medium to permit 
a piece to be detached but without success. (1) 

It will be remembered how in the case of this medium a good 
deal of saliva is secreted, and this together with the moisture 
from the plasma leaves stains on the garments worn at the 
sittings. Baron von Schrenck on several occasions had the secre- 
tions left by the teleplastic products analyzed both physico- 
microscopically and physico-chemically but the results obtained 
were scarcely satisfactory. With regard to the structure he sums 
up the matter thus: “ That within it, or about it, we find con- 
glomerates of bodies resembling epithelium with nuclei, veil-like 
filmy structures, coherent lamellar bodies without structure, as 
well as fat globules and mucus. If we abstain from any detailed 
indications concerning the composition and function of tele- 
plasma, we may yet assert two definite facts: 

(1) In teleplasma, or associated with it, we find substances 
of organic origin, various cell forms, which leave behind cell 
detritus. 

(2) The mobile material observed, which seems to represent 
the fundamental substance of the phenomena, does not consist 
of india rubber or any other artificial product by which its 
existence could be fraudulent represented. 


1. At one séance it does not seem that it would have been such a very 
difficult task. On this occasion Mme. Bisson reports that at a sitting at which 
the medium had asked her to enter the cabinet, “ Je suis trouvée (lorsque je 
suis revenue a la lumiére) complétement recouverte de substance; j’avais de 
la peine a en débarasser mes doigts.” (Les Phénoménes dits de Matérialisa- 


tion, p. 253.) What a pity she did not collect some of it in a neat porcelain 
lined box! 
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For substances of this kind can never decompose into cell 
detritus, or leave a residue of such.” (Eng. Tr.) Without 
criticising the second of the above facts, we may note that ac- 
cording to Baron von Schrenck the plasma is “ a sort of transitory 
matter which originates in the organism in a manner unknown 
to us,’ possesses unknown biological functions, and formative 
possibilities, and is evidently peculiarly dependent on the psychic 
influence of the medium.” 

In the case of Kathleen Goligher little has at present been 
done to deterthine the physical nature of the plasma. As the 
medium loses weight when the rods are “out” and as Dr. 
Crawford avers that the operators on one occasion drew cver 
50 lbs. of matter from her body, it is clear that part of the 
constituents of the plasma must necessarily be some of the ordi- 
nary compounds of the human body. There appears to be a 
decrease in volume of the fleshy parts of the medium during the 
extrusion of the plasma, this being noticeable both in the thighs, 
haunches and elsewhere. The particles of matter, therefore, 
which make up the rods, are presumably ordinary matter taken 
from the medium’s body either transformed or combined in such 
a way that they become an integral part of a “ psychic’ structure 
capable of performing mechanical work. At the ends the rods 
are more or less “ materialized ’’, and are as if a solid body were 
encased in a flexible skin or sheath of varying thickness and 
pliability. Behind this end tangibility ceases and only a sort of 
gaseous flow is perceptible proceeding from the medium. How 
a materialized end is manipulated through the agency of a 
“ gaseous ”’ link connecting with the sensitive is a mystery which 
awaits explanation as is also the nature of a rod which can sustain 
and resist so great mechanical pressures as those obtaining at 
the Goligher Circle. 

It is possible that the fact of the fatal influence of light upon 
the structure may provide us with a clue as to its nature and 
working mechanism. We cannot help thinking of the analogy 
of a pipe which when empty is flaccid and lax, whereas when 
filled with fluid it attains a rigidity proportional to the pressure 
of the liquid within it. Mr. E. C. Craven, in some recent specu- 
lations published in the pages of the periodical Light, suggests 
that the rigidity of the plasma may be due to the particles being 
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in a state of electrical strain which is discharged through the 
influence of light waves. A good many experiments of this 
nature might be tried and it is through such work that the nature 
of these forces is likely to be understood. At present investi- 
gation has been concentrated more upon the phenomena than upon 
the plasma which, it is alleged, produces them. It remains to 
introduce a series of new experiments which, if properly con- 
ducted by. competent observers, may help us to understand more 
fully the theory of the plasma and its relation to psychical phe- 
nomena in general. 

Possibly a good deal of information would be obtained if 
another medium producing the “ rigid rays ’’ could be discovered. 
With the exception of M. “ Meurice,” Mlle. Tomezyk and Mile. 
Melita P. I do not know of any medium who has been credited 
with the peculiar phenomena associated with their names. The 
emanations of lines of force which at times, at least, are some- 
times material, are so similar in character to the threads oc- 
casionally seen between the fingers of “ Eva C.,” that it is prob- 
able that they are essentially of the same nature. Whatever may 
be the ultimate solution of the plasma problem the subject can 
scarcely be without interest to both medical men, psychologists 
and physiologists. Seeing that according to Dr. Crawford the 
plasmic rods are able to carry on intelligent conversation, mental 
processes have their place in the production of the phenomena. 
Whether these processes are carried out by the medium or by 
an independent group of “ operators’’ is not at present at all 
clear. Crawford himself was convinced that the phenomena 
were due to the intervention of “ operators on the other side,” 
but he does not give any really satisfactory evidence for his 
opinion. Proof as to the origin of the messages and conver- 
sation must be found through the ordinary methods used in the 
investigation of mental phenomena. The elimination of the 
possibility of the medium having knowledge of the facts as well 
as the exclusion of chance coincidence and guessing, together 
with the verification of the facts alleged must be carried out 
before any satisfactory proof can be obtained. This properly 
falls within the purview of the investigator of mental phenomena 
and its discussion therefore has no place in this short summary 
of the plasma theory. 
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THE GENESIS OF APPARITIONS. 
By Srr WiLLtAM F. Barrer. 


In the February number of your valuable Journal, appears an 
article by the late Dr. Hyslop, entitled “ Question begging Ex- 
planations”’ in which he criticizes a suggested explanation of 
certain veridical phantasms which I have given in my book On 
the Threshold of the Unseen. The explanation I gave is not 
new and is contained in the following words which Dr. Hyslop 
quotes from my book ;—* If we regard apparitions of the dying 
and dead as phantasms projected from the mind of the percipient, 
the difficulties of clothes and the ghosts of animal pets, which 
sometimes are seen, disappear’’. I go on to explain that there 
is nothing improbable in this, as our visions of the things we see 
around us are in like manner phantasms projected by our mind 
into the external world. In the latter case the inverted retinal 
image of the objects seen is not viewed by us as a photographer 
looks at the image on his ground glass screen, but is transmitted 
to the brain, impresses certain cells and “ then we mentally project 
outside ourselves a large erect phantasm of the retinal image.... 
This phantasm is no more a real thing than is the visual image 
of ourselves we see in a looking-glass.” In like manner we may 
conceive that a telepathic impression made on the same brain 
cells may cause a visual reaction and an image of the telepathic 
impression “ would be projected by our mind into external space.”’ 
In a word in all cases it is not the eye which sees but the mind. 

Dr. Hyslop remarks that he himself has “ often described 
apparitions as telepathic phantasms produced by the influence 
of an outside mind”, but he objects to my use of the word 
“ projected ’’, because a “ projected phantasm could not be dis- 
tinguished from the external reality, perhaps, unless we meant 
to invoke internal causes for its nature instead of reality outside 
the subject ’’; for a phantasm he adds “is a purely subjective 
and not an objective phenomenon ”’. 

Now an apparition of a distant person appears just as real 
as any external object, so far as the visual sense is concerned ; 
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the difference being not only its “ internal cause” but its evan- 
escent character and that its objectivity is not confirmed by our 
other senses. It is very difficult to grasp what Dr. Hyslop is 
driving at in his very long and involved criticism of my statement. 
Apparently it comes to this, that to speak of the projection out- 
side ourselves either of the retinal image made by an external 
object, or a telepathic impact on the brain, “is a misleading de- 
scription of the process.” “It is far better”, Dr. Hyslop says, “ to 
use the term reference.” We refer “ the cause of the phantasms to 
a point outside ourselves.” I have not the least objection to this. 
Dr. Hyslop, however, labors under an amusing and obvious 
misapprehension when he supposes that I used the word “ pro- 
ject’ in the sense to quote his words of flinging a “ projectile 
into the space outside the body’. The projection is of course 
a purely mental process and this requires a brief explanation. 
Few people are aware of the wonderful nature of vision. 
The fibres of the optic nerve transmit to a certain part of the 
brain a vast number of distinct and almost infinitestinal impres- 
sions, made on the rods and cones of the retina by the minute 
inverted image of an external object. These impressions create 
a multitude of separate molecular disturbances in a certain tract 
of brain cells. Nothing could be more unlike the external object, 
and yet our ego collects all these varied molecular movements 
into a coherent whole and forthwith creates in or projects or 
refers, according to Dr. Hyslop, into the external space a phan- 
tasm, and this phantasm, according to our sense of touch, appears 
to be of the same size and distance as the object seen. The whole 


process is nothing less than a miracle in our present state of 
knowledge. 





The curious and suggestive thing is that a telepathic impact 
on the brain A of a person B who may be dying or dead at the 
antipodes, is likewise created in, or referred to, external space 
by the mind of A, and the distant person B appears of the same 
size and shape as if he were a real external object. 

This brings me to the last point in Dr. Hyslop’s article. He 
concludes by saying that his animadversions “are only qualifi- 
cations of inferences that might be drawn from his [my] state- 
ments” and that “his [my] idea of projection in visual per- 
ception has the defence that it describes the apparent nature of 
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the facts”. That is all my statement means. The root of Dr. 
Hyslop’s criticism is the view he expresses at the conclusion of 
his article, but in this view I entirely share. He remarks “ We 
may yet ascertain that phantasms [apparitions of the dying or 
dead] have causes similar to the experiences of sense perception. 
It is possible that the soul is a spiritual body or organism which 
duplicates in a transcendental sense the functions character- 
istic of the bodily senses and in that case phantasms represent 
a reality, though not a material one. In normal experience 
objects * * are synthetic. That is, they represent the union 
of properties that may simultaneously affect different senses 
jms In phantasms this synthetic nature is not so common, and 
hence they appear to be more closely related to ordinary illusions 
or hallucinations, while their more complete development might 
show them to be a replica in the ethereal world of what takes 
place in the material, and this view would completely remove 
the perplexities of the problem and show analogies between 
supernormal and normal perception ”. 

3ut although this view certainly would not remove all per- 
plexities, such as the ghosts of clothes and animal pets, neverthe- 
less Dr. Hyslop is mistaken in adding that there is no evidence 
on its behalf. I consider that there is much evidence which 
cannot be explained away on behalf of an excursive action of 
the soul, whether from a living person, in trance or sleep, or 
from a discarnate spirit. It may be that we shall ultimately 
extend this view of apparitions much more widely than we do 
at present. 
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THE DIVINITY STUDENT AND D. D. HOME. 


Sixty-four years ago a young man was suspended from 
Harvard Divinity School because of a charge of imposture in 
connection with alleged phenomena of telekinesis preferred by 
one of the professors, after an investigation which, by the ad- 
mission of the faculty, did not deserve the name, and in spite 
of his denial. 

Most of the documents in the case have been in the possession 
of the Society for thirty years, having been copied and sent in 
by Mr. Albert G. Browne, of 30 Newbury Street, Boston. The 
remainder are in the form of letters from the Secretary of the 
Faculty in 1916, dated November 21st and 25th, and December 
13th, of that year, together with a transcript of the record of 
the quasi-investigation and its result. These were obtained 


through a request from the Society. The Secretary, Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote, says: 


“ Ordinarily we do not divulge information of the sort for which 
you ask, but in the present instance the Faculty has authorized me 
to send you the enclosed transcript from its. records, feeling that 


refusal to do so might prove injurious to the memory of the late 
Dr. Willis.” 


It is to be suspected that Daniel D. Home is, after all, the 
principal subject of the papers, since the demonstration attempted 
by Mr. Willis in his own vindication, was in company of Mr. 
Home, and it does not appear that the performance which was 
the occasion of the injurious charge was not also participated 
in by that celebrated medium. At least the chief interest of the 
story, and the reason for rescuing and placing it on record, is 
in its agreement with what has been told by Sir William Crookes 
and others regarding what took place in Home’s presence. These 
have related that he seemed able to transfer his powers, in a 
limited degree, to others, so that fire would not burn them, or 
an accordion would mysteriously play when their hands were 
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in contact with only one end of it. So here, after the instrument 
had played in the hand of Home, it continued to play after Willis 
had taken it. In the incident of the piano which “ hopped an 
accompaniment ’’ to Mr. Willis’s playing, Home had no osten- 
sible part, but at least he was present in the room. 

The testifying witness in this case was a member of the 
editorial staff of the Boston Traveller. He is careful to state 
only the incidents of the evening which he personally took an 
investigating part in. The light varied from excellent to enough 
to show the lines between the keys of the piano. No restrictions 
seem to have been placed upon his investigations, for he moved 
and felt about as he wished. 

The testimony is worth while adding to the Home literature. 
Editor. 





1. FROM THE RECORDS OF THE FACULTY OF THE HARVARD 
DIVINITY SCHOOL FOR MARCH AND APRIL, 1857. 


At a meeting of the Faculty at Dr. Walker’s a written statement 
was made by Prof. Eustis of the Scientific School respecting certain 
transactions which occurred at two meetings in Boston, in which 
Mr. Willis of the School professed to act as a medium of invisible 
spiritual agency, which statement was admitted by Mr. Willis to 
be very accurate. But on this statement of facts Prof. Eustis 
founded a charge of deception and fraud, while Mr. Willis solemnly 
denied that his own muscles had any agency in the production of 
the phenomena. After Prof. Eustis’ statement had been read, all 
persons present (Dr. Wyman being present as the friend of Prof. 
Eustis and Rev. Mr. Harrington as the friend of Mr. Willis) were 
asked to put such questions as they pleased to Prof. Eustis, which 
questions he answered. Mr. Willis was then asked to make his 
defence which he did orally, beginning with the admission that 
Prof. Eustis’ written statement of the facts which occurred was 
very accurate. This defence in general was that the occurrences 
were not produced by the voluntary agency of his muscles, but by 
him only as the medium of invisible spirits or powers. All present 
were then asked to put such questions as they pleased to Mr. Willis, 
which questions he answered. For want of time the meeting was 
then adjourned to Monday the thirtieth. ... 
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At a meeting of the Theological Faculty on Friday, March 27, 
1857, a statement of facts, alleged to have taken place at two ex- 
hibitions of what are called spiritual manifestations was made by 
Professor Eustis, with the understanding that it involved the charge 
of deception and imposture against Mr. F. L. H. Willis, a member 
of the Divinity School. Mr. Willis was also heard in reply, and 
in denial of this charge. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Theological Faculty, on Monday, 
March 30, the subject under consideration at the last meeting was 
again taken up, none but members of the Faculty being present. 
After long and serious deliberation the Faculty came to the following 
conclusions. ' 

1. That Mr. Willis has incurred serious and grave charges, 
coming from a respectable source, which, unless he vindicates him- 
self from them, will materially affect his character and usefulness. 


2. That the hearing of both parties at the last meeting did not 
amount to an investigation of such a nature as would authorize 
this Faculty publicly to pronounce on the truth or falsity of the 
charges in question. 


3. That this Faculty must decline attempting the investigation 
required, on the ground that it would be an unsuitable tribunal for 
the settlement of the matters in dispute. 


4. That until the question is settled by a competent tribunal, it 
is proper that Mr. Willis’s connection with the Divinity School be 
suspended. 

Wherefore it was voted unanimously,—That the president be 
instructed to communicate to Mr. Willis the above mentioned result 
of the deliberations of the Faculty; with the understanding that Mr. 
Willis will be allowed to withdraw from the School of his own 
account, if he see fit. 

At a meeting of the Theological Faculty on Friday, April 3rd, 
the President communicated a letter from Mr. Willis, from which 
it appeared that he declined to withdraw from the School as 
proposed. 

Whereupon, it was Voted unanimously,—That, in conformity 
with the conclusions arrived at by the Faculty at the last meeting, 
the connexion of Mr. Willis with the Divinity School be suspended, 
until the further order of this board. 








ss 
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2. THE SPIRITUALIST CONTROVERSY. 
From the Boston Morning Traveller. 
Tuesday Morning, April 21st. 


Few persons whose attention has not been specially called to 
the matter, are aware of the immense extent to which the belief 
in spiritualism has spread in the community. Adepts and believers 
are counted by thousands in this city ; and the number of those who, 
without believing are deeply interested as observers or experimental- 
ists, is probably still greater. Toa large extent the spiritualists have 
discontinued themselves from the churches, and have formed a 
church or sect of their own, which, if without much organization, 
is not without its ministry of mediums, and its regular, solemn 
meetings for worship and conscociation. 

Like all other sects, the new one is sensitive and jealous of attacks 
upon its representative men. In this vicinity no one has been more 
prominent as a medium, or more popular with his brethren of the 
faith in spirits, than Mr. Willis, the Divinity Student who was 
recently charged with imposture by Professor Eustis, of Cambridge. 
The action of the Theological Faculty at Cambridge, in suspending 
him from the Divinity School, and thus endorsing the accusation 
against him, has naturally produced intense excitement, and not a 
little indignation among the spiritualists. They maintain that the 
faculty have condemned Willis hastily, and have acted under the 
influence of prejudice and of preconceived notions. How far they 
are justified in these complaints may be seen by the following letters 
from the secretary of the faculty, Rev. Dr. Noyes, to Dr. Willis, 
giving the reasons on which the Faculty saw fit to suspend him. 
It will be read with interest, as the first authentic and official 
publication yet made on this subject: 

CamsripcE, April 4, 1857. 
DeEaR Sir: 

3y direction of the Faculty, I communicate to you the record 
of the Proceedings in your case. 

| Here follows the record of the Faculty meeting of March 27, 
1857, given above. ] 

By direction of the Faculty. 

(Signed), Grorce R. Noyes, 
Secretary. 


Mr. F. L. H. WI11tts. 
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It appears from this, their own statement, that the Theological 
Faculty of Harvard University have suspended Mr. Willis from his 
connection with the Divinity School, because he had “ incurred seri- 
ous and grave charges, coming from a respectable source.” These 
charges Mr. Willis denies, and the Faculty admit that their hearing 
of both parties did not amount to an investigation of such a nature 


as would authorize them publicly to pronounce on the truth or falsity 
of the charges in question. 


Now, with all deference to the Theological Faculty, we must say, 
that, by their own showing, they have acted in a hasty, summary 
and unjust manner. They have driven from their school and ex- 
posed to all the stigma and injury which must follow such an 
expulsion, a young man of whom all the complaint they have to 
make is, that grave and serious charges have been made against 
him. Charges—nothing more. They say nothing of proof—nothing 
of conviction. They admit that they are not prepared to pronounce 
on the truth or falsity of the charges—and yet, on the sole ground 
of these unproved charges, they are prepared to furnish and to 
punish severely—to punish to an extent that may blast the prospects 
of their victim for the rest of his life. 





The proper course for the Faculty to have pursued was clear. 
They should either have gone into a full investigation of the matter, 
or declined to act at all. As they have acted, they have shown a dis- 
regard for the rights and feelings of Mr. Willis, and for the maxims 
and principles on which a man’s guilt or innocence is decided in 


civilized countries, which cannot be passed over in silence or without 
rebuke. 


We know nothing whatever personally of Mr. Willis or his 
experiments. We have no opinion to offer here upon his guilt or 
innocence, or upon the nature of the manifestations, whether they 
are spiritual or natural, or whether they are mere delusion or im- 
posture. We have judged the Faculty on its own document, and 
our condemnation of the course it has pursued is grounded entirely 
on evidence furnished by itself. For the sake of the university, and 
of the multitudes of respectable citizens who feel the deepest interest 
in this matter, we hope that a thorough investigation of Mr. Willis’s 
case will yet be had. 
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3. THE SPIRITUALIST CONTROVERSY. 
Boston Morning Traveller. 
[1857.] 


We are informed that Mr. Willis, the Divinity Student who was 
suspended from the Theological School, of Harvard College, on 
complaint of Professor Eustis, designs to have the phenomena which 
he is said to produce, tested by competent gentlemen, the result of 
whose observations shall be given to the public. 


This trial will take place as soon as his health is restored. The 
excitement and anxiety attending the Proceedings on his case in 
Cambridge, brought on an illness, from which, as we know by 
personal observation, he has not recovered sufficiently to justify an 
immediate application of such a test, especially as the vigor of the 
power which he claims to possess, he believes to be modified by 
the state of his health. 


We have already expressed our conviction of the actuality of 
such phenomena as he is asserted to be capable of producing, though 
we discard the theory that they are the result of spiritual agency, 
as unnatural and absurd. We believe that if intelligent gentlemen 
make trial, and if they are convinced of his power to produce such 
phenomena by other means than those of the ordinary juggler, he 
will be cleared by the public of the suspicion under which he labours 
in some quarters. 


A member of the editorial corps of The Traveller attended, 
on request, a meeting at a house in this city, on Monday evening, at 
which Mr. Willis was present, together with Mr. Hume, who has 
become well known, through his performances, both in. America 
and at the Tuileries. We are prepared to present to the public a 
narration of his observations if we find it advisable. He had oppor- 
tunities to verify them, so far as was possible, by holding the hands 
and the feet of the persons whom we have named, and by conversa- 
tion with both of them concerning the power which they claim to 
exercise. 


But in view of the announcement which we have made above, 
of the intention of Mr. Willis to submit to a formal trial, we do 
not think it judicious to make any such statement, we prefer at 
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present to leave the case of Mr. Willis where we left it in our edi- 
torial article condemning the action of the Theological Faculty in 
suspending him from the school on the grounds which were stated 
in their letter of dismissal, not committing ourselves to any opinion 
of his past or present character or asserted power. 

We consider that Mr. Willis’s intention to subject himself to 
this trial, will afford satisfaction to the public; many of whom are 
interested personally in his welfare, many more in the determination 
of the character of phenomena which a numerous sect considers of 
spiritual origin, and all of whom are concerned for the welfare of 
Harvard College and curious to know how this affair will terminate. 

We have little sympathy with such a disposition as we have heard 
that a gentleman, very high in station at Cambridge, manifested 
recently, throwing up his hands when an investigation was proposed, 
and saying, “God forbid!” and talking about “ sacrilege!” and 
“Saul and the witch of Endor,” as if he suspected that spirits had 
something to do with the matter after all. There is no such thing 
as sacrilege or blasphemy in investigation of this matter. On the 
contrary, investigation is highly proper and desirable, as we have 
previously shown in the articles in ‘ The Traveller’ on this subject, 
and we recommend all gentlemen who entertain such notions as the 
person to whom we refer, to discard them as soon possible, for their 
own sakes more than for ours. 

We have still less sympathy with certain profuse writers and 
talkers on the subject, than we have with the gentleman who made 
this pious demonstration. A set of persons have taken hold of the 
question with a settled determination to prejudge without investi- 
gation. They presume that everything asserted or observed con- 
cerning this subject, which their intellects cannot comprehend, is 
the result of cheating. They take for granted that everybody is a 
cheat until he proves himself an honest man. And from such 
premises they draw such deductions as might be expected. 

We wish to deal fairly with everybody interested in this matter, 
whether spiritualists proper, or believers in the actuality of the 
phenomena without crediting them to a spiritual cause, or disbe- 
lievers in the occurrence of the phenomena, or interested or curious 
spectators without any settled opinions; and to deal thus fairly we 
do not deem it necessary to bandy abusive language, and bring 
sweeping charges of imposture and credulity. 
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4. THE SPIRITUALIST CONTROVERSY. 
Interesting Exhibition of the Phenomena. 


In view of the announcement which we made on Friday, that Mr. 
Willis the suspended divinity student, intends to submit to a formal 
investigation of his power to produce certain phenomena, we con- 
sidered it injudicious to publish any statement of the observations 
of a member of our editorial corps on his performances, in con- 
nection with Mr. Hume, at a house in this city, last Monday evening, 
But since then both a correspondent of the “ New York Tribune,” 
and the editor of a weekly paper in Boston, have given versions of 
the transactions on that occasion, and all reason for withholding 
our report is removed. 


The gentleman by whom it is made does not endorse or hold 
himself in any way responsible for the character of any of the 
persons whom he names or to whom he alludes. He was present 
at the performances, by request, and does not desire to volunteer 
any argument or theory about any of the circumstances he narrates. 
He wished to be regarded simply as a reporter, who notes down 
events as they occur, and is responsible only for the correctness of 
his narration, and not for the deductions which may be drawn from 
it, as to either persons or things. 


His account of the affair is written in the first person, for con- 
venience, and it is proper to remark, was committed to paper on 


Tuesday morning, while the events of the previous evening were 
fresh in his recollection: 


“ At eight o’clock thirteen persons were present, including Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Willis. A fourteenth had been invited, but did not 
appear punctually. After waiting for him five or ten minutes, we 
descended to the dining-room in the basement. 


“The only furniture which it contained was an extension table 
and some chairs. It was a common five-legged extension table, 
which, when not drawn out, a man might readily lift, but could not 
convey any considerable distance. It was drawn out before us, and 
either three or four leaves placed in it. I examined it carefully, 


shaking each leg except the fifth, the middle one, underneath the 
table, and being particular to see that no one of them was attached 
to the top by a hinge or any similar contrivance. The legs ail had 
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castors. When drawn out, it was, to the best of my judgment, about 
ten feet long and somewhat more than four feet wide. 

‘““ We seated ourselves around it, Mr. Hume and Mr Willis taking 
chairs opposite one another, at the middle of the table, lengthwise. 
I sat, at first, next to Mr. Willis. Mr. Hume requested me, privately, 
to look or get under the table at any time, and to seize his legs or 
arms or hands as often and as suddenly as I saw fit. An accordeon 
was placed on the table, which I examined, finding nothing about it 
different from other instruments of the kind. The room was lighted 
by two gas-burners, the fixtures descending from the ceiling directly 
over the centre of the table. 

‘““ About five minutes after we had taken our seats, and laid our 
hands upon the table, it began to tremble perceptibly to the eye, as 
well as to the touch. The motion was so violent that the accordeon 
rattled, as it was jarred from side to side. This tremulous motion 
affected also the chair on which I sat, and I could feel it distinctly 
trembling beneath me, more and more violently. It then grew fainter 
and the table began to move from side to side, swaying about six 
inches on each side of its original position. It then tipped both 
sidewise and endwise, and sometimes both, four legs being fre- 
quently raised from the floor, leaving the table to be supported only 
by one leg in the corner. Finally all five legs were raised at once, 
though but a little distance, and for hardly a second, from the floor. 

“T then left my chair and got underneath the table. It was light 
enough there for me to see everything plainly. I placed one hand 
upon Mr. Hume’s feet. The other I laid near the feet of Mr. Willis. 
I observed of their knees, that if they should raise them up by 
putting their feet tiptoe, they would hardly touch the top of the 
table. While I continued underneath in this position, the tipping 
and swaying continued. I raised one hand and placed it upon the 
under surface of two of the leaves, and perceived the tremulous 
motion, though it was faint and irregular. I examined the fifth leg 
of the table. It was screwed on with a nut, which I tightened. 
Neither the feet of Mr. Hume, nor those of Mr. Willis, could have 
kicked against this leg with any force, by any possibility, as they 
sat during the entire evening. Its position was such as to preclude 
any such appliances on their part. 

“When I arose from under the table, I took a seat next but one 
to Mr. Willis. Soon after, the tipping grew feebler and at last 
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ceased, the tremulous motion became violent again, and reminded 
me of the ‘ thrills’ which run through a steamboat when the engine 
is working. Some persons present compared it to human respiration. 
I then changed seats with a gentleman who sat next but one to Mr. 
Hume. The motion soon after ceased almost entirely. About this 
time the fourteenth person arrived and room was made for him in 
the circle. 

“The tipping began again, and the end of the table near which 
I sat was raised repeatedly more than three inches from the floor. 

“ After a while these motions subsided. We waited several 
minutes in vain for their renewal. At last, Mr. Hume, who was 
seated between two ladies, rose with them, and changed seats with 
Mr. Willis and two ladies between whom he had sat since my change 
of position. The tremulous motion commenced again, but soon again 
ceased. 

“ Mr. Hume then took the accordeon with one hand, by the bot- 
tom, and letting it drop down at full length, heid it beneath the table, 
keeping his other hand full in view. Several notes were instantly 
produced on the instrument, and then several bars of a psalm tune 
were played, some of the notes not being brought out fully, though 
for each a tap was heard on the keys. 

“T descended again beneath the table, laid myself down at full 
length, within two feet of the instrument, where I could observe the 
hand by which it was held, and I saw the instrument contract and 
then lengthen out again, and I heard distinctly taps on the keys, as 
notes were produced without any visible cause. 

“ After I got up, tipping began again, and Mr. Willis took the 
accordeon in the same way as Mr. Hume, but held his hand so that 
it was visible to everyone sitting on his side of the table. Several 
tunes were played on it, though the music was execrable. A bell 
which had been dropped under the table began to tinkle, first in one 
place, then in another. Having expressed a desire to get it into 
my hand, which I thrust under the table, Mr. Hume uttering aloud 
a request that it would come into my hand, which was held open 
with the palm downwards. At the instant he finished his sentence 
I felt the handle of the bell bump up perpendicularly against my 
palm. I closed the hand instantaneously, trying to clutch it, but it 
fell heavily and jangling on the floor. 

“The lights were then turned down, though not so far that any 
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object upon the table could not be plainly seen. I could have counted 
the coat buttons of the person sitting opposite me, and I could see 
distinctly the countenances and expressions of the persons at the 
other end. A white cloth was spread over the table. Almost im- 
mediately the table, already drawn out so as to be no longer tight, 
was shaken so as to loosen entirely one of the leaves, and this leaf 
was raised and thrust along under the cloth, upon the leaf next to 
it. During the entire operation, I noticed every hand, which could 
have reached it, was above the table. Neither of Mr. Willis’s hands 
touched the leaf, and only one of Mr. Hume’s. 

“Its removal caused the cloth, of course, to sink somewhat over 
the place from which it was taken. Presently a movement was seen 
in the cloth. Something was evidently forcing it upwards. A gentle- 
man in whose intelligence I have confidence, laid his hands upon 
it, and declared to me that it felt like human fingers, soft and warm. 
Every hand was at this above the table, as both the gentlemen to 
whom I refer and myself noticed. 1 changed seats in such a manner 
as to bring me next but one to Mr. Hume, and when I perceived 
the undulating of the cloth, laid my hand gently upon it. The 
impression was precisely as the gentleman described, and on holding 
a cloth over my fingers bunched together, and feeling them through it, 
I received the same sensation. I tried to grasp this thing, whatever 
it might be. It eluded my grasp and disappeared, only to reappear 
instantly in another place. This attempt I repeated three times. 
Once it clasped my fingers down as far as the second joint; but 
when I clutched at it, it was gone. This appearance continued at 
intervals for half an hour. 

“ During this proceeding, one of the company had declared that 
on holding the hand of Mr. Hume, beneath the table, he had been 
conscious of the grasp of another hand upon it, and afterwards upon 
his own. I requested this gentleman to change seats with me, which 
he did. I clasped Mr. Hume’s hand and conveyed it beneath the 
table, where I held it at least five minutes, feeling nothing of the 
kind. At last I became suddenly conscious that something was 
grasping his wrist, and not half a minute after I felt a light and soft 
touch, as of a finger, upon my own hand. This could not have been 
produced by any motion of the fingers of the hand of Mr. Hume 
which I held, nor by those of his other hand, which remained all 
the while thrust in the bosom of his waistcoat. Neither could it 
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have been produced by the hands of the only other person (a lady) 
within reach of where it occurred. Both her hands were held in 
full view all the time. 

“In the meanwhile, Mr. Willis held the accordeon bottom up- 
wards with both hands, placing the hands in such a position that 
they were visible to everybody present, and a variety of tunes were 
played on the instrument. I took it from him and held it myself 
in a similar manner, but not a note could I get out of it. I tried to 
“hitch up” the divisions of the part of the instrument which 
stretches out, in order to see if I could not produce notes by then 
letting it drop, but in vain. 

“It was now about a quarter of eleven o’clock. The white cloth 
was withdrawn from the table, and the leaf replaced. Immediately 
the table began to tip more violently than ever. It rose repeatedly 
with all five legs off the floor, and at last it beat a regular rub-a-dub, 
hopping up and down with such violence that I jammed my foot 
painfully by thrusting it into a position in which one of the legs 
fell on it. I pressed against it repeatedly, and once held on to one 
of the legs, unseen by any one, trying in vain to check this motion. 
At last I mounted upon it, and sat, not with my legs hanging over 
the edge, but extended upon the table. While I remained in this 
position it did not rise with all five legs off the floor, but several 
times it tipped with more violence than it would have been in the 
power of any one of the company to have caused it to do, even if 
he had risen from his chair and strained to lift it. 

“It was now about twenty minutes past eleven. We left the 
table and all the company except two ladies and two gentlemen, one 
of them, Mr. Hume, returned to the parlors. Near, but not against 
the wall, at about the middle of the length of the room, stood a 
semi-grand piano, at which Mr. Willis placed himself. The shutters 
of the room were closed, and the gas turned down so as to cast a 
feeble light ; still all objects in the room, not minute, were perceptible. 
I could see the hands of Mr. Willis, as he played, and even the lines 
of division between the keys of the pianoforte. I moved around the 
instrument, feeling with my feet upon the floor, if perhaps wires 
were connected with its legs, by which an electrical current might 
be communicated. I could feel nothing of the kind. I shoved the 
piano two or three inches from its position in order to make sure 
that there was no such concealed arrangement. 
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“ Mr. Willis began to play, at first sitting and afterwards kneel- 
ing, so that his legs could not, by any possibility, have communicated 
with the instrument. I stood at his side, laying one hand upon the 
piano, and watching every motion which he made. He played “ Hail 
Columbia ”, and two other tunes, and, to each, the piano hopped an 
accompaniment, bumping up and down upon the floor. I then held 
one of his hands out at arm’s length with one of my own, and Mr. 

at my request, held his other hand in a similar manner, 
and while in this position, Mr. Willis, not touching the pianoforte, 
I felt it, with my other hand, hop up and down half a dozen times. 

“We endeavoured to repeat this experiment after an interval of 
a few minutes, but the second time it did not succeed. Various 
other incidents occurred during the evening, with which I had no 
personal concern, and which I, therefore, prefer not to narrate. 

“ During all these latter performances with the piano, Mr. Hume, 


and the persons whom we had left in the dining-room, did not 
appear.” * 


* The mis-spelling “ Hume” is throughout left as found in the Traveller 


articles. It was a natural error as Home pronounced his name as though 
it were written Hoom. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this %ead and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is. given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


THE RIDDLE OF A CLOCK. 


The reporter of this incident, whose name for certain reasons 
cannot, for the present, be divulged, is a man of very high stand- 
ing, a lawyer of long experience, formerly a judge of the Fed- 
eral Circuit Court, for another period Justice of the Supreme 
Court of his State, formerly a president of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation, prominent in social life and author of books and articles 
in magazines. His home is in one of the large cities of this 
country. His standing is such that it would be a bold person who 
would question the facts, as he relates them. Everyone may put 
his own interpretation upon the facts. The Judge, whose life- 
time has been spent in the examination and weighing of evidence, 
and who was a constant observer of the facts, which are perhaps 
hard to set forth in their impressive reality, finds himself unable 
to accept chance coincidence, or rather, a singular combination 
of coincidences, as an explanation.—Editor. 





January 12, 1920. 
PROFESSOR JAMES H. Hystop, 
C/o American Society for Psychical Research, 
519 West 149th St., New York City. 

Dear Sir: I have a problem for the Psychical Research Society, 
which may be easy of solution, but which at the same time suggests 
the possibility of furnishing evidence of value in your work. Two 
solutions suggest themselves to me: One, mere coincidence; the 
other, the active intervention of an interested but discarnate intelli- 
gence that was trying to convey a message to us,—to keep us in- 
formed of the march of events and hoping we would understand. 
Knowing as we do the close correspondence and coincidental fea- 
tures of the things which occurred at both ends of the line, it is 
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hard for us to accept mere coincidence as an explanation, and I am 
sending you a statement of the facts that you may take your own 
way of testing the other explanation. 

My oldest daughter, Mrs. , lives at ——— East 
19th Street, in ————. Her husband is the of the 
Associated Press. A little more than a week ago she was stricken 
with pneumonia, complicated a day or two later with pleurisy. 
Monday, a week ago today, very dangerous conditions developed. 
She gradually grew worse, until Wednesday afternoon, when at 
three o’clock she appeared to be dying. She and those about her 
thought she was. The physician, however, reached her and imme- 
diately proceeded to remove from the pleural cavity some twenty-six 
ounces of fluid, which by its pressure on the heart and lungs had 
brought about her alarming condition. Her condition remained 
critical, and the doctor said that he thought the crisis would be 
reached probably Saturday or Saturday night. Thereafter addi- 
tional fluid was removed, until about a gallon in all had been taken. 
Saturday her condition began to improve. We received by wire 
daily reports of her condition and of her progress, the report yester- 
day and today both showing improvement. 








Now as to that which occurred at this end of the line. I have a 
clock with chimes. You are of course familiar with their action. 
The chimes strike every quarter-hour; four notes at the quarter- 
hour, eight at the half-hour, twelve at the three-quarter-hour, and 
sixteen at the hour, after which the clock strikes the hour. The 
notes are full and clear, and the clock had, up to Monday, been strik- 
ing normally. Monday, to our surprise, it quit striking, except that 
when the hour arrived it would strike once. The chimes, however, 
continued. Tuesday the chimes ceased, except that at the proper 
time, instead of chiming, there would be one faint note at the three- 
quarter-hour, and four at the hour, at which time there would still 
be one stroke on the bell. This continued until Friday afternoon 
or evening, when the chimes again commenced sounding. This con- 
tinued throughout Friday night, Saturday, and Saturday night. Sun- 
day morning, at six o’clock, the clock again commenced striking, and 
since that time has been not only chiming full and clear as usual, 
but has been striking, and striking correctly. 


During the last two or three days I became strongly impressed 
with the feeling that there was some connection between the con- 
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dition of my daughter, as reported to us, and the action of the clock, 
and when I heard the clock resume striking Sunday morning I said 
to my wife that we would have good news that day,—that our 
daughter was better. She, however, and another daughter, remained 
skeptical, until we received a message telling of her improvement. 
Since that time we all have a strong feeling that there was some 
connection between conditions in and the action of the 
clock. If it is true that those who have passed out of the body can 
in some way move tables and other objects, and can move the Ouija 
Board, (1) it would seem to be possible for them so also to affect 
the works of a clock as to bring about the result indicated. ‘There 
are those who are very dear to us who have passed out, and I feel 
certain that if they still exist and have the power to convey such a 
message to us, they would surely do so. 








I shall give no names, but 
suggest that you make an effort to verify my surmise, and at the 
same time, if possible, to obtain names. It seems to me that a mes- 
sage confirming this surmise of a possible solution, coupled with 
names which we could recognize, would go a long way in the way 
of proof. (2) I prefer that my name be not given or used in con- 
nection with this matter, unless in the future it should be thought 
1iecessary. You can, however, if you wish to know something of 
me, find all the information necessary in Who’s Who in America. 
Very respectfully, 





February 18, 1920. 

DEAR Sik: January 12th I wrote you concerning the rather re- 
markable coincidences between the action of a clock at my home 
and the illness of my daughter, Mrs. , who at the time 
lived at ———— East 19th Street, in ————. Taking the story up 
where it ended at that time, will say that this erratic action of the 
clock continued. 

When I wrote you on the 12th, the clock was chiming and strik- 
ing normally. The next day it again quit striking, but continued 
chiming, until the 16th, when it again ceased chiming regularly. 
Sunday, January 18th, we received word that she was much worse, 
and that an operation would be necessary. My wife started for 

on Monday, the 19th, reaching there on the evening of 
Tuesday, the 20th. After her arrival my daughter apparently im- 
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proved for a short time, and for a short time the clock again re- 
sumed not only the chiming but striking normally and regularly. 
This, however, lasted only a few hours, when it again quit striking, 
but continued chiming. There was a change for the worse, and my 
daughter died on the evening of Sunday, the 25th. She was brought 
to ———— and buried on Thursday, January 29th. During all of this 
time the clock was silent so far as striking was concerned, but on 
the night of the 3lst it again commenced striking, and since that 
time it has continued chiming and striking normally. 

There may be nothing in this that will give you an opportunity 
to make a test to determine whether or not there was any super- 
normal interference that caused this erratic action. The coinci- 
dences, however, which suggested a possible connection between the 
action of the clock and my daughter’s condition, were not only re- 
marked by the family, but by others whose attention was called to 
them. Why the clock, which had been decorous and well-behaved 
up to the time my daughter’s illness began, but which at that time 
began to act in an irregular manner, and continued such irregular 
action until she had been buried and until the last of the friends who 
had attended her funeral had returned home, should, without being 
touched by the hand of a repairer, at once thereafter resume its 
regular and normal action, is a puzzle which none of us here are 
able to solve. 

I give you the facts for what they are worth, in the hope that 
you may in some way find a solution. The suggestion of mere coin- 
cidences does not satisfy. 


Very respectfully, 





A letter written by the compiler contained the following 
paragraph which is its essential part. 


“T would like to ask about one statement in your last letter. 
You say that your wife reached your daughter on the evening of the 
20th, and after that your daughter improved for a short time, and 
“for a short time the clock again resumed not only chiming but 
striking normally and regularly.” Do you mean that it resumed on 
the 21st? And can it now be said about how long the improvement 
in your daughter’s health continued this time? Was it for only part 
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of a day, or for a day or two? Do you know on what day the final 
change for the worse took place? Ido not mean that it is necessary 
to observe an exact coincidence in order to establish a presumption 
of supernormal agency. I am only trying to ascertain the exact 
state of facts, so far as possible.” 


To this Judge ———- replied. 


April 8, 1920. 
DEAR Sir: 

Your favor of 3rd ult. concerning the apparent coincidences 
between the illness and death of my daughter and the action of my 
clock, found me in Florida, and should have been answered at once 
but for two reasons. First, I thought it best to defer answering 
until I returned home, thinking there might be something that would 
enable me to answer with greater accuracy your question concern- 
ing the length of time the apparent improvement in my daughter’s 
health continued after the arrival of her mother on the evening of 
january 20th. And second, I have done so little writing with a 
pen of late years, that writing is laborious, and I thought it best to 
wait until I could dictate to my stenographer. 

We arrived home Friday, and I find it impossible to say with 
any greater degree of accuracy the time the apparent improvement 
continued further than to say that it was only for a few hours, and 
the chiming and striking of the clock was also resumed for a few 
hours only. While our attention had been drawn to the erratic con- 
duct of the clock, and we were observing it with much interest, the 
greater inatter and that which absorbed our attention was my 
daughter’s condition. We were extremely worried and anxious. 

From January 3lst to February 18th, the day we left for 
florida, the clock continued chiming and striking in a normal way. 
It was of course silent while we were away, as it was permitted to 
run down, but since our return Friday, April 2d, to the present, it 
has been chiming and striking regularly. 

The suggestion has been made that the action of the clock 
might have been caused by my oldest son, who died in May, 1919, 
and who had a somewhat wide experience as a mechanic, the pur- 
pose being to keep us warned of her condition. If it is true that 
those who have passed out of the body are able to move substances 
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or to interfere with the action of a delicate piece of mechanism of 
this character, such an explanation is plausible. For myself I 
venture no explanation. I would be glad to believe that the sug- 
gested explanation is true, and that my children, whose bodies we 
have laid away in the ground, are still living and interested in our 
welfare. I would welcome any evidence that would assure me of 
that fact. I feel, however, that the evidence in such a case should 
be clear and should be such as would lead to no other conclusion. 
Very respectfully, 





MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIENCES OF JUDGE ——. 


The narrator of the following incident is the same person 
who reported the incident of the erratic behavior of a clock, 
which precedes it. 

It joins a large mass of similar data to illustrate, if messages 
do in fact come from the dead, how errors are introduced when 
the transmission is of an auditory character, after the analogy of 
errors in the use of the telepho.ie.—Editor. 


STATEMENT. 

I was stopping at a hotel in Chicago, over Sunday. I observed 
in the Sunday morning papers notices of meetings of several socie- 
ties of Spiritualists, and attended one. I do not remember the exact 
location of the hall in which the meeting was held, except that it was 
on the South side. I reached the hall late, and took a seat quietly 
near the door. There were probably two hundred persons in the 
hall, all strangers to me. I saw no one who was known to me, and 
spoke to no one. At the conclusion of the exercises, the presiding 
officer gave the names of several mediums whom he vouched for as 
being honest. I noted the addresses of some, and next morning 
called on one. 

I have forgotten his name, but he was a man apparently about 
thirty-five years of age, whose appearance indicated an advanced 
stage of tuberculosis. He told me he had been a railroad brakeman, 
but had been compelled to quit work because of ill health. His 
surroundings indicated a person in reduced circumstances, and his 


education was apparently such as might be obtained in a country 
school. 
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When my knock at the door was answered, I stated my wish to 
have a sitting with the medium who resided there. I was invited 
in, but was asked no questions. I did not give my name or resi- 
dence, and was not asked to. I am certain I had never seen the 
medium before, and as my residence was at a distance from Chicago 
I did not believe he had ever seen me. When I stated the purpose 
of my visit, he asked me to be seated, and took my hand, saying that 
he had two or more controls. That one of them was the spirit of 
a Pennsylvania Dutchman, and that if that control manifested, his 
language would be broken. 

In a few minutes his eyes closed, and with a slight convulsive 
tremor, he commenced speaking. His language was that of a Penn- 
sylvania Dutchman, who spoke English brokenly. I will not attempt 
to reproduce it as it was spoken. His first words were “ Oh, you 
must be a medium. I see a great many beautiful spirits around 
you.” He then began to describe them and described one who he 
said stood by my side and said he was my friend. He gave a some- 
what particular description of his appearance, and said “ His name 
is George ———— George A A 
know Amos?” 





A—mos. You 
I said “ No,” I have never known anyone whose 
surname was “ Amos.” “Oh yes you do know him. He stands by 
you and puts his arm around you, and says you and he are friends 
and brothers. He has a uniform and sword like a soldier. He says 
you do know him.” I was unable to recall any person named 
‘Amos ” with whom I had ever been acquainted, and so informed 
him. He then described several others. His next description, that 
of a man with books looking like law books in his arms, was a fairly 
accurate description of a partner who had died a few days before. 

On my way back to the hotel, it suddenly dawned on me that 
his first description was very significant. A few years before a 
very dear friend of mine named George H. K. Moss had died. We 
had been closely associated, socially and in the Masonic Fraternity. 
We were members of the same Chapter, of the same Commandery, 
and of the same Consistory in the Scottish Rite. 


When on his death bed, he had sent for me and given into my 
keeping several books pertaining to the work in the higher grades 
of masonry. The description of him was perfect, and the mistake 
in the name as he gave it had for me a special evidential value. It 
was such a mistake as might easily be made by one hearing im- 
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perfectly the name George H. K. Moss. The hesitancy of his 
manner while attempting to give the last name was that of one who 
heard imperfectly, but was trying to repeat accurately the words 
that came to him. 

One of the things which give it special significance to me is that 
my friend, George H. K. Moss, was not in my mind at the time, and 
that the thought of him only came to me after I had left the house 
and was returning to the hotel. 





In response to queries by Dr. Hyslop, Judge 


wrote 
again: 


“DEAR SIR: 


“ 


I am this morning in receipt of your favor of 9th inst. concern- 
ing my experience with a trance medium in Chicago. 

“T regret that | am not able to give the date of this experience. 
I think, however, it was about the month of April, 1883. I talked 
of the matter very freely with my wife and several of my intimate 
friends soon after the occurrence. I have no recollection of the 
name of the medium. Judging from his appearance at the time, I 
should say that he has doubtless been dead. for many years. The 
meeting was held some place on the South side. There seemed to 
be several Spiritualistic Societies, but this, as I now remember, 
seemed to be the only one on the South side at that time. At all 
events, it was the only one having a public announcement of a public 
meeting on the South side on that day. The members were all 
strangers to me and I made no effort to form any acquaintances 
among them. So far as I now know, I never saw any of them ex- 
cept on that one occasion, and I am certain I never saw the medium 
except the one time. 


Very respectfully, 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 


Mrs. W. H. H. writes: “ The review of Miss McEvilly’s book 
evinced such an utterly unscientific attitude that it led me to con- 
sider what the future of the Society probably would be in the ab- 
sence of our clear-eyed, absolutely scientific founder. Meslom may 
be filled with lofty thoughts and maxims, but the Society has nothing 
to do with that phase of the subject.” And the lady, declaring that 
the prospect made her “ simply desperate,” resigned her membership. 

We wonder how the despairing lady (who we would not inti- 
mate was seeking an excuse for resigning) solves the problem why 
Dr. Hyslop published so many articles, including all the book re- 
views offered, by that same utterly unscientific person referred to. 
Also how she reconciles her assumption that Dr. Hyslop was too 
scientific to mention ethical quality in a book with many passages 
in his own reviews, of which the following is a sample: 

“Part II contains a great deal of interesting reflection quite 
apothegmatic, and sound, though sometimes paradoxical. It is of the 
ethical type so often found in material of this kind, often too vague 
and abstract to be helpful in the concrete situations of life, but 
reflecting the state of mind which would always be helpful to the 
man who has the concrete to deal with. The emphasis on human 
brotherhood is the quintessence of the case, etc.” NIV. 586. 

The correspondent mistakes the object of a book review, which 
is not to write a scientific treatise, but to give readers knowledge 
what the book is in content and quality. The attainment or crit- 
icism of literary style is not among the objects for which the Society 
was founded, nevertheless it is legitimate to inform readers whether 
a book is clearly or incoherently written. 

More than that, ethical and intellectual quality in automatic de- 
liverances are facts pertinent to psychical research, no matter 
whether the “ messages ” are from the subconscious mind or from 
extraneous minds. It is loudly asserted by persons whose names and 
titles are impressive, that only “twaddle” is written. It would be 
a fact of damnatory significance, if this were so. The fact that it 
is not so is equally significant, and it is proper to point to examples. 
It is also asserted in certain quarters that automatic messages, when 
not from the subconscious, are from the devil and his imps. This 
theory has its rights, and one of the ways of testing it is to determine 
the ethical quality of the material. That a particular group, as the 
so-called “* Messages from Meslom ” is ethical to a high degree, and 
that many of the suggestions, written through the hand of an autom- 
atist who appears never to have been a student of such matters, 
should prove to be in line with therapeutical and reconstructive 
psychology, are facts of interest to psychical research. 
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To Mrs. J. H. F. and others: It is quite in vain for psychics or 
purported spirits to demand from us “ belief” in messages prior to 
the production of proof. This would be a complete abandonment 
to credulity. Suppose we yielded to importunity and published the 
proclamation that Christ is soon to visit the earth, what would be 
gained by this, even though the announcement were true? There 
probably has not been a century since the beginning of the Christian 
era in which a like proclamation has not been sent out. None but 
persons of feeble intellect would believe it, any more than ourselves. 
We are also urged to state on the authority of a spirit who is said 
to have interviewed Jesus, that the latter was a Freemason. This 
would be an interesting antiquarian fact if true, but would hardly 
possess higher importance. And the statement would have to be 
accompanied by evidence, which would be harder to produce than 
it is to produce evidence that Freemasonry itself dates from an- 
tiquity, a claim which no real scholar, though a member of the order, 
makes. We will accept any statement which is thoroughly proved, 
and none which is destitute of proof. 


A number of persons have inquired who is Dr. Hyslop’s official 
successor. There is and will be none. He was the founder of the 
present Society, began his work almost single-handed and later had 
assistants, but the responsibilities of the business secretaryship, 
treasurership, direction of research of all kinds, and editorial func- 
tions, continued to be centered in him. His death hastened what 
would have come about in the process of enlargement of the work, 
the division of these responsibilities among a number of persons. 
At a later date, when the reorganization 1s completed, the official 
list will be published for the information of our members. 


Readers who possess the whole or portions of a file of the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal which they are willing to donate to 
the Society are requested to inform the Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Higher Psychical Development (Yoga Philosophy). By HErEwARD CARRING- 
ton. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1920. Pp. x + 289. 

This volume consists of a series of lectures recently delivered by Mr. Car- 
rington, and may be taken as a sequel to his former work, Your Psychic Pow- 
ers and How to Develop Them. As in his previous work the author anticipates 
any criticisms that may be offered by assuring his readers that the “‘ dogmatic ” 
statements and assertions contained in the book do not necessarily involve his 
own personal point of view or beliefs. It would be interesting to discover 
exactly how much the author does believe and how much he has proved for 
himself by actual experiment. One does not usually compile or edit a volume 
on these subjects without at least being partially in sympathy with the in- 
structions and methods detailed therein. Yet we can scarcely imagine that Mr. 
Carrington has spent much time in reciting the mantras “‘ for hours and hours 
and hours” (p. 74) or in lengthening, cutting and salting his tongue as prac- 
tised by the Yogis and described on p. 152. Nor do we think that the author, 
even supposing that he has been engaged in such pursuits, has ever conceived 
the possibility of attaining the remarkable psychic gifts of Anima (the power 
of assimilating oneself with an atom) or Mahima (the power of expanding 
oneself in space) (p. 155). What object then has he in compiling this work? 
As a volume of condensed information on Yoga philosophy the book is cer- 
tainly useful, and may persuade its more instructed readers to pursue their 
studies in a more detailed manner. Its value, however, would have been con- 
siderably enhanced had the author given more references from standard 
Orientalists instead of relying on excerpts from writers like Mr. (or it is now 
Bishop?) Leadbeater and Dr. Steiner. 

In chapter three Mr. Carrington has something to say on the subject of 
Pranayama, or Breathing Exercises, and in the course of his remarks he gives 
directions according to the Kilner method (although without the screens) for 
observing the aura streaming from the fingers. This “ fluidic, cobwebby, spid- 
ery (sic) material” (p. 54) is, he thinks, the first faint beginning of ma- 
terialization, an energy closely related to the Prana of the Hindus. Perhaps 
it may be, but let Mr. Carrington do as we have done and substitute for 
human hands white sticks or tooth brushes and notice how intense this flow 
of Prana becomes. We do not mean to deny that these objects may possess 
psychic faculties even in excess of the Indian Yogis, but it is a pity if this is 
the case that elementary optical principles so easily explain the “ fluidic” ap- 
pearances. Again we do not remember Mr. Carrington telling in his admirable 
contribution to the Palladino literature (Proceedings S. P. R., 1909) that the 
table, when “ charged”, felt like “ the back of a dog,” (p. 158), nor do we rec- 
ollect the statement anywhere that a hairy cloth was employed which could pos- 
sibly give rise to such a strange impression. In analogies of this we can 
scarcely fail to find some amusement and we turn with relief from matter of 
this sort to the emphasis Mr. Carrington has laid on a possible connexion 
between adolescence and the commencement of mediumship (pp. 144 seq.). 
We are not aware of any discussion of this problem having been so far at- 
tempted and with the exception of a recently published German work on the 
sexual life of hysterics little has been done in this direction. Investigations of 


this character necessarily cover a wide field and it is possible that sufficient 
data have not yet been collected to make a beginning a practical proposition. 
Mr. Carrington says (p. 146) that there is a great deal of occult knowledge 
extant concerning the relations of psychic force and the sexual energies, and 
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it would be doing both himself and psy chical research a service if, in his next 
publication, he would leave “ potted” psychic science for a while, and issue a 
fully referenced account of these teachings pointing out any relation they may 
possess to similar discoveries that have been made in this department through 


the labors of such men as Bloch, Moll, Jung, Kisch and similar students of 
abnormal sexual activity—E. J. D. 


An Encyclopedia of Occultism, by LEwts Spence. Dodd, Mead & Co., 
pp. 451. 


=v, 


This is precisely what the title page announces: “A Compendium on the 
occult sciences, occult personalities, psychic science, magic, demonology, spirit- 
ism and mysticism.” It is a much-needed work, and one which demanded a 
great deal of research, for which gratitude is due to Mr. Spence and his 
assistants. 

Were the space devoted to the review of a book proportioned to the value 
of the book, this would demand many pages. The work is admirably designed 
and on the whole, admirably executed. There is just that balance of caution 
and openmindedness which is requisite in such a book, issued at this time, 
when some of the topics are hoary with age and often mouldy with imposture 
and credulity, while others are in the infancy of their investigation, but some 
certainly bear impressive credentials. While no two men could ever be found 
exactly agreeing in all the hundreds of nice discriminations which must be 
made, the present reviewer is delighted with the judicial spirit and the critical 
acumen displayed. 

For example, under “ Crystal Gazing” the reader finds a correct brief 
summary of the subject, recognizing both that in many instances the imagery 

evoked is evidential only of sttbliminal dreaming, and that in others the evi- 
dence is strong for something beyond and above this. 

“ Spirit Photography ” justly sets forth the general trend of the facts which 
lead to a verdict “not proven,” but which warrant continued inquiry. 

‘* Speaking and writing in tongues” is treated conservatively, as it should 
be at the present stage of evidence. 

It is easy to point out defects, as it always is when a pioneer work covering 
a vast number of subjects is under discussion. For example, there is some- 
times an unevenness in the length allotted and in the treatment, due, doubtless, 
to the fact that several writers were engaged. Three and a half pages are 
devoted to spiritism, etc., in civilized Australia, and only about half a column 
to the same period in the United States, under the headings “ Australia” and 
“ America.” There are fairly extended notices of the Society for Psychical 
Research under “ Spiritualism ” and “ Psychical Research,” but only a casual 
reference or two, so far as I have been able to find, to the American Society 
for Psychical Research, and none that I have yet discovered to its publications. 
The index is very defective. For example, the name of Sir William Crookes 
is not in it, though there are several paragraphs in the book which outline his 
experiments. But such defects, while they should be remedied in a later edi- 
tion, are only spots on a bright luminary. 

Anyone who is seriously interested in the history of the general topics 
named on the title-page, or in the general state of present claims and evidence, 
can hardly do without this encyclopedia.—W. F. 


Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature. By IcNatius SincerR and Lewis H. 

3eRENS. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1897. Pp. 511. 

This book is a serious and rather elaborate attempt to reconstruct the 
methods of research and the principles of knowledge so far as they concern 
inorganic phenomena. Much of its matter is excellent, and not too radical. 
It might be too severe to say that what is true in it is not new, and what is 


new is not true, and yet the book belongs to the iconoclastic class which may 
be described in some such terms. 
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The work is divided into four books and forty-two chapters. The intro- 
duction states that the purpose of the work is the inversion of the task which 
Sir Isaac Newton set for himself in his great work, to discover the cause of 
gravity as Sir Isaac discovered its nature and quantity. After reading four 
hundred pages of carefully prepared text one reaches the discovery, which is 
that gravity is not caused by mass but by the difference between bodies as 
regards their “state of excitation.” In a later chapter it is suggested that 
sun spots are due to the transit of planetary systems very near to the 


sun.—G. H. J. 


Exact Science of Christianity, or Mystery of the Subconscious Mind Revealed. 
By L. BuckLtanp THompson. [Publisher not stated.] 1916. Pp. 157. 
This is an odd attempt to weld together certain psychological concepts with 

certain theological ones. 

God is the subconscious mind of all men, which is “ intuitional” and 
“magnetic,” also “feminine.” Telepathy is thus easy as A B C to under- 
stand, and clairvoyance and clairaudience are the “opening of the inner 
subconscious sense of sight and hearing.” Perfectly simple, you see. 

The “undeveloped subconscious intuitional mind” is not only God, but it 
is the “ Mother of God,” “the holy of Holies” and the “Lamb of God.” 

The father is the conscious mind that is infinity wisdom, and the child is 
true thoughts.” 

Enough has been quoted to whet the appetites of any who have a taste for 
this sort of thing —W. F. P. 


Practical Views on Psychic Phenomena. By Grorck E. Wricut. Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe, New York, 1920. Pp. viii + 136. 

The number of short treatises on psychic phenomena are now so consid- 
erable that, as the author points out in his introduction to this volume, an 
apology is plainly needed for any addition thereto. No apology, however, is 
needed in the present instance, for the author has fulfilled all the expectations 
which might have been aroused by the title that he has bestowed upon his 
work. A collection of shrewd and carefully worded observations on super- 
normal phenomena, this work can be highly recommended to all those persons 
who are but slightly acquainted with the problems associated with psychical 
research. Mr. Wright manages to hold the balance between scepticism and 
credulity so evenly that the reader is forced to think for himself, and by so 
doing may perchance be persuaded to examine the original documents instead 
of obtaining his evidence at second hand. Generally speaking handbooks of 
this kind fall into two main groups. On the one hand they may contain mere 
records of the marvellous jumbled together without any reference to accom- 
panying conditions, or on the other distorted accounts of psychic phenomena 
with omissions and evasions where telling the truth would involve admissions 
of an unpleasant character. In this work, however, none of these faults are to 
be found. With the exception of a curious number of mistakes in proper 
names, Mr. Wright has done all that anyone could be expected to do within 
the narrow compass of an elementary textbook. He understands the value and 
meaning of evidence and when controversial matter is touched upon he is quick 
to seize the important point and not to revolve aimlessly round side issues. 
Take for example the question of the payment of mediums. The usual writer 
will begin a long disquisition on the evils of monetary gain whilst the pro- 
fessional fraud hunter will immediately commence a sermon on the 
mediumship being found in the love of money. Mr. Wright is wiser. 
straight to the point. “ The evil of payment in mediumship,” 


causes of 
He goes 
he says (p. 94), 


‘lies in the fact that the payer expects to receive tangible and immediate value 
for his money.” Quite so: the evil lies not in the medium who receives pay- 
ment but in the sitter who expects to receive phenomena in exchange for cash. 
Likewise in his view of an alleged Central Information Bureau Mr. Wright 
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exhibits a cool mind and balanced judgment, an attitude which he preserves at 
all times when dealing with matter of a highly controversial nature. 

The worth of this volume can only be fully realized by reading it through, 
and we advise all beginners to procure it at once. Textbooks of this kind are 
so rare that we have no hesitation in recommending the present volume to all 
those persons who wish to obtain a series of impartial, practical and well 
informed observations on psychic phenomena.—E, J. D 


Psychology Applied to Medicine, Introductory Studics. By Davin W. WELLS, 

M.D. F. H. Davis & Co., Phila., pp. 141. 

Here we have a sensible and fair elementary digest of the facts on the 
relation of mind and body from the practical standpoint of the physician. 
After discussion of reason and instinct, habit, sensation and of some of the 
results of experimental psychology, hypnosis is taken up, and then the various 
methods of psycho-therapeutics, and the suggestional element that accom- 
panies the ordinary practice of medicine, often without intention on the part 
of the physician. The little book is to be recommended.—W. F. P. 


Man’s Unconscious Spirit, by WitFRtm Lay, Pu#.D. Pp. 335. New York, 1921. 
In these days when psychoanalysts imagine that pretty nearly everything 
can be explained by means of their pet doctrines, it is not to be wondered at 
that the phenomena of psychical research should soon receive full explanation 
at their hands. Dr. Ernest Jones, who is reputed to be the foremost psycho- 
analytic practitioner in Great Britain, set the ball rolling by stating that a 
“belief in telepathy’ may be “largely determined” by the “ flatus complex,” 
“the infant’s interest in the production of intestinal gas.” (Papers on Psycho- 
Analysis, 2nd ed., pp. 686, 687.) It is uncertain at present, I gather, to what 
complex a belief in gravitation is due, but I suppose that as, owing to gravita- 
tion, objects are seen to fall down, the complex is probably of a coprophilic 
order. (Note Jung’s delicate reminder in Collected Papers, 2nd ed., p. 147.) 

In the volume before us Dr. Lay attempts to deal with the problems of 
psychical research in a manner that changes the title from Man’s Unconscious 
Spirit to Man’s Unconscious Humor. Indeed I do not remember any book 
purporting to be written by a psychologist which contains so many absurdities 
in so small a compass. We are told that “ Psychical research is striving to 
prove that the laws of the material universe are not the same as those of the 
world of mind and spirit and this without adequately showing what is the 
relation of mind or spirit to matter and even incidentally what mind or spirit 
really is.” (p. 152). Imagine research trying to prove anything! Some re- 
searchers might try and prove something and this is I suppose what Dr. Lay 
is trying to say, but the passage is typical of the book, nouns, adjectives and 
verbs all jumbled up and used in their wrong senses till the reader is left in a 
whirl of hopeless confusion. That is to say if he does not see through Dr. 
Lay. For what is the matter with this book, as with so many others on 
psychical research, is that the author has very little idea of the subject with 
which he is attempting to deal. Listen to this paragraph on supernormal in- 
formation imparted through the agency of trance mediums: 

“And here it may be remarked that the familiar argument that the so- 
called super-normal information is due to mere chance is far more potent 
wher we have taken the unconscious into account than it has ever been before. 
It is the commonest argument of the psychical researcher, that the informa- 
tion which is gained by telepathy, or by any form of spirit communication is 
much more remarkable than could possibly be subjectively guessed on the 
theory of probabilities. This information, he says, could not possibly have 
been guessed or divined or otherwise subjectively evolved by the person into 
whose consciousness it comes. This impossibility would mean that all the 
combinations and permutations of all former experiences, sensations, percep- 
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tions, etc., on my part would never give me the material to make the com- 
binations of ideas constituting the message in question. Possibly not, if we 
take into account only those mental states of which we have been conscious 
from the date of our birth onward. But when we consider the innumerable 
perceptions external and internal we have had during our entire lives of which 
we have not been conscious, but which yet remain in the almost infinite store- 
house of our individual unconscious, we shall clearly see that from the merely 
mathematical point of view of the theory of probabilities alone, the chances 
are at least tenfold greater that the message is but a message from our own 
unconscious to our conscious life, and that until this chance is absolutely re- 
moved by means of laboratory methods comprising the strictest scientific con- 
trol, we shall not have fulfilled the most rigorous requirements of science.” 
(pp. 238, 239). 

This explanation of the “supernormal” element in trance communications 
is certainly the most remarkable that I have ever encountered during a fairly 
extensive acquaintance with these matters. Let us analyze it and get some 
idea of what Dr. Lay means. He begins by confusing the word information, 
with the word message, a confusion which is necessary for his argument. Sup- 
posing that a medium had a sitting with a person X, whom she had never seen 
before. Supposing also that the sitter was told that he (or she) had pre- 
viously had a nurse called Susan Potts, who possessed a peculiar trinket 
shaped rather like a scarab. Suppose thirdly that all these things happened to 
be true. Dr. Lay thinks that all this can be explained and that the “ material ” 
might certainly have formed part of “the innumerable perceptions external 
and internal we have had during our entire lives.” Of course it might! The 
medium knows the name Susan; she has perhaps heard the surname Potts; 
she is aware that trinkets exist and that some are shaped like scarabs. What 
is supernormal is not the material but the relation the information in the mes- 
sage bears to the sitter. This relation Dr. Lay ignores and the whole para- 
graph above quoted is so much beating of empty air. No combinations and 
permutations of personal experiences will account for the relation which cer- 
tain statements bear to certain sitters, not in one case but in dozens of cases. 
Dr. Lay thinks apparently that as all the “material” is already in the 
medium’s mind it is through some strange selective telepathy that the informa- 
tion is accurately presented. The belief in such a far flung telepathic net as 
this, however, would involve Dr. Lay in so close an unpleasant infantile inter- 
est that we cannot think he will adopt such a hypothesis! What then have 
the psychoanalysts to say concerning the information which the poor complex 
ridden psychical researchers declare is supernormal? The only possible 
answer on reading this book is, just nothing!—F. J. D. 


Recurring Earth Lives, How and Why? By F. Morton Wits. New York. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., pp. 92. 

For those who like this kind of a book, containing big assertions intimating 
positive knowledge of what happens to men after death, without an ounce of 
real proof, it is doubtless just the sort of a book that they like. The super- 
stition of the Jews who asked “ Did this man sin or his parents that he was 
born blind?” is quoted as one of the proofs of reincarnation. Also the saying 
of Jesus that John was the Elijah which should come. By the same literalism 
Jesus was an actual vine, a door, etc., and Peter was an actual stone. 

The time between reincarnations of nine classes of men is stated, “ un- 
skilled laborers’ from 60 to 100 years, “ the bourgeoise commonly 200 to 300 
years,” etc., and it is said that the facts were “ determined by occult research 
by competent investigators.” But who these are and what their methods were 
the writer omits to state. 

We are informed that Gladstone was once Cicero, Hypatia is now Annie 
Besant, and the Prussians are all reincarnated Carthagenians and Pheenicians. 
There are those who will accept these propositions as implicitly as they do 
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the rules of arithmetic, and would be filled with awe if I announced that I 
felt it in my bones that I once was Jack the renowned slayer of Giants, and 


see in the eye of my neighbor’s tom-cat, the hunter of my birds, that he is a 
reincarnation of Nero.—W. F. P. 


Proofs of the Spirit World. Translated from the French of L. CHEvREUIL by 


AGNES KenprickK Gray. E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 297 pp. $3.00. 

This book belongs distinctly to the upper stratum. Its illustrative material 
is drawn almost exclusively from the highest sources, such as the publications 
of the English Society for Psychical Research (the author seems to have no 
first-hand acquaintance with the work of the American Society), “ Phantasms 
of the Living”, the writings of Myers, Crookes, Flournoy, de Rochas, the 
series of reports on Palladino, etc. Clairvoyance, telepathy and spirit com- 
munication are accepted. There is a desire to get at the bottom of things and 
to theorize just how mysterious phenomena get into existence. This is done 
to an extent and in ways which seem to the reviewer at times to go beyond 
what ascertained facts warrant. 

The instances of telepathy are well selected, and satisfactory as facts, but 
the assumption that the process is known, even to the extent of announcing 
that it is of the nature of direct passage of thoughts from the living to the 
living, leads to the comment that while this is a good tentative working 
hypothesis, yet no one really knows that it is the correct hypothesis. And 
when it comes to “images perceived by the brain” and those obtained “ when 
the agent succeeds in influencing the lower organs”, this is pure speculation. 
Who knows that in the latter case the “response (of the ‘lower organs’) 
becomes purely automatic”, and that the “brain” or mind does not first 
receive the impulsion, from whatever source that comes, and transmit it to the 
“lower organs”, as it were by “suggestion”? What propriety of language 
is there in “ We are in telepathic communication with all our organs”? With 
the body knitted together in so many ways, and particularly by the nervous 
system, it is hard to believe and more difficult to prove that the brain and 
other organs are in telepathic communication, unless it is proper to say that 
two persons conversing over a telephone wire are also communicating tele- 
pathically! A whole chain of theorizing, put into the form of dogmatic state- 
ments, about telepathy, follows. It seems well-nigh impossible to be a French- 
man and not to theorize into the very clouds. 

M. Chevreuil departs from the technical terminology of English and 
American psychical researchers, in distinguishing between telepathic images 
and hallucinatory ones, the former from without and authentic, the latter 
from within and false. As subjective experiences both types are authentic. 
The Anglican method is to call them all hallucinations (probably a prudential 
concession, and with the disadvantage that the word “hallucination” has a 
sinister history) but to distinguish those which are veridical (truth-telling) 
from those that are falsidical (false-telling), that is, those that correspond or 
do not correspond with external facts. And the hard-and-fast classification 
of the French writer leaves out of account the possibility strongly indicated 
in some cases that the image may in its development and transmutation be 
from both without and within; that is to say, there may be a blending of a 
memory image and a veridical occult one. 

The author discusses dissociation of personality and is a little too bold, 
as those who have never seen a case are apt to be, in setting Dr. Morton 
Prince right. Still, there are reasons for suspecting that he may be justified 
when he says that the mystery of “ Sally” has not been fully elucidated, and 
that the study of her might have been carried further with profit. 

It does not seem entirely happy to say that “apparitions” are of two 
orders, the telepathic and those resulting from a real presence, and to refer to 
the purely mental images in the well-known telepathic experiments as illus- 
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trations of the former, and to materializations as examples of the latter. 
Here is surely a strange confusion of thought. 

Various types of phenomena are discussed but we have not space to en- 
large. The discussions are always thought-provoking, even though they at 
times rouse dissent. 

The translator, it is suspected, does not always succeed in giving the most 
correct rendering into English. She certainly does not when, misunderstand- 
ing the word p/ysicien (physicist), she transforms Sir William Crookes 
into a “ physician.” 

M. Chevrueil’s darkened condition in relation to American affairs is illus- 
trated by what he says about Dr. Hodgson. “ The Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage, 
who was intimately acquainted with Dr. Hodgson, regarded him as one of the 
most scrupulous, scientific and skeptical investigators that he had ever 
known”! It is amusing that in the vear 1920 the fame of Dr. Hodgson should 
be supposed needful of a certificate from the estimable Dr. Savage. But to 
make up for this, he is given in addition to the degree of LL.D., of which we 
were aware, that of Ph.D. It is stated that his visit to India was “to prove 
the unreality of the pretended phenomena attributed to the Yoghis and to the 
Fakirs”, whereas he went to investigate the claims of Madame Blavatsky, 
and made studies of the fakirs on the side, as an afterthought. We are told 
that “‘he came to the United States thinking to achieve the same result with 
Mrs. Piper”, but in fact he was first told about Mrs. Piper by Prof. James 
after his arrival. “ But there the discoverer of fraud was himself conquered, 
he became an assiduous member of the Society for Psychical Research,” etc. 
He really was a member of the English S. P. R. before he came to America 
for the purpose of taking direction of the American Branch, of which he was 
secretary for years before his belief in Mrs. Piper’s supernormal phenomena 
was announced. 

In spite of blemishes, | recommend the book.—W. F. P. 


Tertium Organum. By P. D. OuspeNsky. With an introduction by CLAUDE 
BraGpon. Rochester, N. Y. Manas Press. 1920, Pp. xiv + 344. $4.00. 
Ouspensky is an accomplished mathematician, and has been instructor in 

the Petrograd Institute of Engineers, one of the oldest of the Russian tech- 

nical schools. The present volume is translated from the second Russian 
edition. 

The name of the book indicates that the author believes he has discovered 
a method of research comparable to the Organon of Aristotle and the Novum 
Organum of Bacon. One main thesis of the book holds, with Kant, that the 
appearance of the world to any organism is conditioned upon and varies with 
that organism’s perceiving apparatus. Another main thesis is that as one 
passes from lower to higher organisms there is a progressive increase in 
space-perception, and a diminishing time (or motion) perception. Thus a low 
organism like the snail perceives probably only one dimension of space and 
all else is motion; a dog senses two ‘dimensions of space and less motion. To 
the dog running past a house the angles of the house appear to move; and, 
having only percepts and not concepts, the dog cannot realize that the house 
does not really move. A man senses three dimensions, and although the 
house appears to him to move, as it does to the dog, by virtue of his power 
of forming concepts he is able to see that what appears as motion is really the 
structural form of the house, a permanent thing in space. 

Proceeding further, Ouspensky claims that what man now perceives as 
time is really a confused sense of a new dimension of space plus motion in 
that space. It is for that reasen that the newer mathematics can use time 
interchangeably with any one of the three dimensions of space. 

The first seven chapters are taken up with considering what this new fourth 
dimension of space should be like, following C. H. Hinton and Claude Brag- 
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don in reasoning by analogy from the lower dimensions. Ouspensky does not, 
however, consider the method of analogy satisfactory, and with chapter eight 
takes up the matter of consciousness and develops the thesis outlined above. 
He also reaches the conclusion that everything in the universe is conscious 
and shows how the current scientific attempts to explain consciousness in 
terms of matter and motion are inadequate, whereas consciousness can pro- 
duce and explain very important events in the physical world. 

The new mathematics of infinite quantities and infinite series points the 
way to a higher world where the mathematics and the logic of our three- 
dimensioned world no longer apply. That is the world of higher space dimen- 
sions. How can we enlarge our consciousness to grasp that larger world? 
The answer (Chapters xxii and xxiii) is largely mystical. We must get a 
cosmic consciousness, to use the term of Dr. R. M. Bucke. The reason for 
this is that as percepts give us two dimensions, and concepts three dimensions, 
we must use an intuition beyond our conceptual thinking to apprehend four 
dimensions. But, because such a world cannot be expressed in concepts, any- 
thing we say about it will seem absurd and will be more or less false. For 
example. to our logic a thing is either A or not-A; the whole is greater than 
a part. In the higher world, A is both A and not-A, and the whole body may 
be equal to a part. These statements sound absurd, yet the second one is 
already well established in the mathematics of infinite quantities. 

The methods of enlarging our consciousness so as to take in the new 


dimension are the subject of a later volume, The Wisdom of the Gods, not yet 
translated. 


The bearing of Tertium Organum upon psychics is interesting. In the first 
place, it is one of the strongest attacks upon materialism emanating from the 
scientilic camp. In the next place, if a man is really a fourth dimensional 
creature whose whole life is really spatially present all at once and only 
appears to us when passing through our three-dimensional world as a series 
of cinematograph films changing every second, then the fact that he disappears 
from our world does not at all affect his permanent existence in the higher 
dimension. In that world, everything that appears to us here as in motion and 
changing is really permanent and static, except so far as it moves in that 
world. The next higher dimension of space, the fifth, is according to Ous- 
pensky the second dimension of time, zviz., eternity, where presumably nothing 
moves at all, but everything is in a state of enlarged awareness of everything 
else. In the third place, there is nothing in Ouspensky’s system perhaps to 
forbid other three-dimensional worlds than this; but his view apparently is 
that at death we pass into a fourth-dimensional world. If that is so, it would 
follow that all descriptions of such a world in spirit communications, being 
given as they have to be in terms of our three-dimensional world and our con- 
ceptual logic, are entirely false and misleading. This would account for the 
confessed inability of many communicators to give any adequate idea of their 
surroundings, and would tend to confirm the view that what they are giving is 
their own thought creations in three-dimensional forms. 


Any short review of this remarkable book must of necessity be grossly 
inadequate. One must read the book itself to get any idea of its daring, 
originality and force. It seems to the reviewer one of the most important 
books of the time, not necessarily because of the particular conclusions 
reached, but in its effect in freeing one from conventional methods of think- 
ing. Unlike the books of the newer mathematics, which head the same way, 
there is nothing technical in it. Everything is clearly stated and restated in 
simple language. 

Mr. Claude Bragdon, who is one of the translators of the book and who 
furnishes the introduction, is well known as the author of several books deal- 
ing with the fourth dimension, especially the Primer of Higher Space and 
Fourth Dimensional |istas. The present volume is ornamented with various 
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designs drawn by Mr. Bragdon and representing the projection of figures of 
higher dimensions upon two dimensions.—Prescort F. Hatt. 


A History of the New Thought Movement. By Horatio Dresser. 

Y. Crowell Company. New York. 1919. Pp. 352. 

This is a very good, but too brief history of the New Thought and kindred 
movements. A good deal of space is devoted to Mrs. Eddy and Mr. Quimby. 
It will prove useful to all who wish to know something of the early develop- 
ment of this field. It has an indirect interest for psychic researchers and 
perhaps fills a niche in the larger history of the subject—J. H. H. 


Thomas 





